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Congressional Activity in Higher Education: 
First Session, Eighty-Fifth Congress 


ONGRESSIONAL INTEREST in educational 
problems confronting the Nation has become 
intensified during recent years, as evidenced by the 
bills introduced, hearings conducted, and laws en- 
acted. Much of this interest has centered on 
colleges and universities. As our national require- 
ments for professionally trained manpower continue 
to grow—emphasizing the national-defense aspect of 
higher education—congressional attention to this 
field of education will very likely be increased. 
Although few bills affecting education were en- 
acted during the first session of the present Congress, 
there was substantial congressional activity in the 
educational field, including higher education. Be- 
fore the session adjourned on August 30, over 13,000 


-bills had been placed before it, of which 896 were of 


general interest to education, including 150 bills of 
interest to higher education. Of the 316 public 
laws enacted, 33 related to education, including 3 of 
interest to higher education. In addition, congres- 
sional committees held hearings on such matters as 
college housing loans, extension of veterans’ educa- 
tional benefits, and student financial assistance. 

Congressional activity affecting higher education 
during the first session of the 85th Congress is sum- 
marized here. Bills introduced in the first session 
and not acted upon will be pending before the 
second session. 


“Laws and Legislation Branch, Office of Education. 
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College Housing Loans 


Public Law 85-104 (the Housing Act of 1957) 
amended the college housing loan program in two 
respects. It increased the college housing Joan 
authorization by $175 million, from $750 million to 
$925 million, and extended eligibility to nonprofit 
hospitals which operate schools of nursing or are 
approved for internship and to State agencies 
established to finance housing and related facilities 
for public educational institutions. Of the increased 
authorization, $25 million was earmarked for loans 
to nonprofit hospitals to provide housing for student 
nurses and interns. 
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Not included in the bill as enacted was a proposal 
for changing the interest rate on college housing 
loans contained in the House-passed bill nor a pro- 
posal for extending eligibility to nonprofit divinity 
schools contained in the bill as approved by the 
Senate. 


Education of Mentally Retarded Children 


Senate Bill 395 would authorize the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education to make grants to public or 
other nonprofit institutions of higher learning and 
to State educational agencies to assist them in pro- 
viding training of professional personnel to conduct 
research in, or to conduct training of teachers in, 
fields related to the teaching of mentally retarded 
children. The grants to colleges and universities 
would be used by them to assist in covering the cost 
of courses of training or study for such personnel 
and to establish and maintain fellowships, with such 
stipends as would be determined by the Com- 
missioner. 

The bill was favorably reported by the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, following 
hearings, and passed the Senate on August 20, 1956, 
near the end of the session. It is pending before the 
Subcommittee on Special Education of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


Veterans’ Educational Benefits 


More than a dozen bills relate to the education of 
veterans. Most of them would amend Title II 
of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 so as to extend the basic period of eligibility 
for educational benefits under the act beyond the 
termination date of January 31, 1955. The Sub- 
committee on Veterans’ Affairs of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare conducted 
hearings on these bills in March, but no bill was 
reported. 

S. 727 and several other bills would provide for 
the investment of certain funds obtained under the 
provisions of the Trading With the Enemy Act, 
and for the use of interest from such investments 
for scientific scholarships and fellowships for children 
of veterans. A subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary conducted hearings in April 
on this and other measures relating to the return 
of confiscated property, but S. 727 was not reported 
to the Senate. 

Public Law 85-200 provided for the termination 
of the Veterans’ Education Appeals Board. The 
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board was established by Public Law 610, 81st 
Congress, to provide an independent forum to 
review determinations of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration concerning compensation payable to institu- 
tions for education and training of veterans under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (P. L. 
346, 78th Cong.). The board had requested termi- 
nation because of its greatly reduced workload. 


President's Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School 


The President appointed the Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School in the spring of 
1956 and charged it with the task of setting before 
the Nation the problems of education beyond the 
high school, of encouraging a systematic attack on 
these problems, and developing proposals at this 
level of education. Congress, in authorizing appro- 
priations for the Committee’s work, required that a 
final report be submitted by December 31, 1957. 
This authorization was contained in Public Law 
813, 84th Congress, which also authorized the 
appropriation of $650,000 to assist each State in 
providing for a State committee on education 
beyond the high school. 

In the fall of 1956 regional workshops were 
conducted to plan regional conferences on education 
beyond the high school. During April and May 
of 1957, 5 regional conferences were held, bringing 
together some 1,400 educators and laymen from 
all the States and Territories. These regional 
conferences endorsed the idea of holding State 
conferences. 

Public Law 85-67 (Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Appropriations Act, 1958) 
appropriated $50,000 for the President’s Com- 
mittee with which to wind up its affairs. The 
budget request had been $300,000. A requested 
$650,000 to assist State committees on education 
beyond the high school was not appropriated. 
Accordingly, the Committee’s Second Report to 
the President, which contained its conclusions and 
recommendations, was released on July 28, 1957. 


Student Financial Assistance 


Of the bills introduced and still pending before 
the 85th Congress relating to post-high-school 
education, about 100 would authorize some form 
of Federal financial assistance to students or income- 
tax credits, exemptions, or deductions for expenses 
incurred by students in attending college. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, November 1957 
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Scholarships and/or loans——These proposals, em- 
bodied in about 70 pending bills, vary widely, and 


a detailed analysis is not attempted here. Most 
of the bills that propose scholarships applying to a 
particular field or purpose would authorize assistance 
for students in the sciences and engineering. How- 
ever, some bills would authorize scholarships and 
fellowships in such fields as nursing, medicine and 
dentistry, public health, teaching generally, and 
teaching exceptional children. Other proposals 
would limit assistance to Indians, members of the 
Armed Forces, or children of veterans. 

Many of the bills would authorize scholarships 
or loans, or a combination of the two forms of 
assistance, without restriction to fields of study or 
purposes. A number of these would establish a 
program of national undergraduate scholarships 
administered through State scholarship commissions 
under the general direction of a national scholarship 
council. 

A number of bills would authorize the establish- 
ment of a student loan fund, and several would 
establish a fund to insure private loans to students. 
Most of the proposals for direct -Federal loans to 
students would authorize the loans to be made on 
unsecured promissory notes. Several bills would 
create a loan fund administered through a Federal- 
State cooperative arrangement and consisting of 
Federal appropriations, State payments, and repaid 
loans. 

With such a large number of proposals, it is 
difficult to generalize about the amounts of loans, 
scholarships, and stipends and methods of adminis- 
tration. The amounts specified, for either loans or 
scholarships, range from $500 a year for tuition 
payments to an unrestricted amount which would 
reimburse the student for all expenses incurred by 
him, including nominal spending money. A typical 
limitation is $1,000 a year for undergraduates and 
$1,500 for graduate students. Many of the bills 
would base the amount of the scholarship or loan 
on the financial need of the recipient, but would set a 
maximum annual amount of an award. 


Income-tax credits, deductions, and exemptions for 
student expenses—Over 30 bills pending before 
Congress would authorize income-tax credits, exemp- 
tions, and deductions for expenses incurred by stu- 
dents attending college. These proposals are of 3 
basic types, with variations within each type. 

First, there is the “30 percent tax credit plan” 
presented to Congress in previous years and em- 
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bodied in several current bills. These bills would 
provide a tax credit of 30 percent of the payments 
made by a taxpayer, during the taxable year, for 
his own or any other person’s education above the 
12th grade. Some bills would limit this credit to 
$450, while others would set no limit. 

Second, a number of bills would allow a deduction 
from gross income, for tax purposes, of expenses 
paid by the taxpayer during the taxable year for 
the education and maintenance of a dependent 
attending a college or university. The deduction 
would cover such expenses as exceed the regular 
exemption for the dependent. 

Third, another group of bills would provide for 
additional income-tax exemptions for dependents 
who attend college. The amounts of the additional 
exemptions range from $300 to $1,200. Some 
specify dependent children under 21; others would 
allow the exemption for any dependent who is 
attending college, but not including the taxpayer; 
still others include the taxpayer as well. Three bills 
would allow any taxpayer who is a regularly enrolled 
student at an educational institution above the 12th 
grade level to deduct from his taxable income 
amounts paid by him for tuition, fees, books, and 
supplies. One of these bills would include expenses 
for travel, meals, and lodging up to $1,000 per year 
in addition to amounts paid for tuition, fees, books, 
and supplies. 


House Subcommittee on Special Education 


Late in the first session the Subcommittee on 
Special Education of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor began public hearings on the gen- 
eral question of student financial assistance, without 
reference to specific bills. The hearings will con- 
tinue this fall in various sections of the country. 
The work of this Subcommittee will extend into the 
second session of the present Congress. 





Woodrow Wilson Fellows Enter Teaching 


ALTHOUGH ACCEPTANCE of a Woodrow Wilson fellow- 
ship imposes no obligation to enter the academic 
profession, statistics recently released show that ap- 
proximately 80 percent of all fellows prior to 1956-57 
have either entered into advanced graduate study 
or are now teaching full-time in colleges and 
universities. 








The President's Committee on Education 


Beyond the High School: Final Report 


Under date of October 21, 1957, Mr. Devereux C. 
Josephs, chairman of the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School, submitted the com- 
mittee’s final report to President Eisenhower. The 
Report ts printed below. 


Tue PRESIDENT 

The White House 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 


This is the Final Report of your Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School. 

As you know, we submitted two reports to you: a 
First Interim Report in November 1956, and a 
Second Report in July of this year. In the First 
Interim Report we stated the broad guidelines of our 
study and the assumptions on which it would be 
based. We invited comment on this Report and were 
gratified by the response. The comments were most 
useful to the Committee and Staff in formulating the 
Second Report. It is, in effect, our definitive state- 
ment on the principal issues. 

We distributed over 100,000 copies of the Second 
Report to leading laymen and educators. Following 
our practice of the First Interim Report, we again 
asked for their comment. 

You will be interested in some of the reaction to 
the Second Report: editorial comment, news cover- 
age, and individual correspondence indicate general 
approval of our 47 recommendations; 46 States, and 
the Territory of Hawaii, through their Governors, are 
planning follow-up actions consistent with our Report 
and the needs of their local communities for post-high 
school education. We are receiving, almost daily, 
additional information on these State plans and by 
the year’s end we expect all programs to be well 
under way. An addendum of State follow-up plans 
is attached based on our most recent information. 

The Committee is highly gratified by this response 
from the States and while we do not feel that all this 
impressive activity is the direct result of its effort, 
two of the missions of the Committee: “to lay the 
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problems of education beyond the high school before 
us all” and “to encourage active and systematic 
attack on the problems” are well served by this 
prompt action of these States and the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

The Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Mr. Folsom, has appointed a 
Task Force under the chairmanship of Dr. Derthick, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, to study the impli- 
cations of the Second Report and recommend neces- 
sary action; educational associations and individual 
leaders in the educational world are also closely 
studying the implications of the Report; certain 
foundations are examining the possibilities of action 
in those areas which come within their scope and 
interest. We are sure there are other significant 
actions pending which are not as yet reported. 

The members of the Committee and its Staff are 
grateful for the privilege of working upon the matters 
which you have assigned to them. With this Final 
Report go their warm regards and the hope that their 
efforts will be useful to you in connection with the 
many educational problems that lie ahead. 

I am, faithfully yours, 

(Signed) Devereux C. Josephs, 
Devereux C. JosEpus, 
Chairman of Committee. 


State Follow-up Plans ! 


ALABAMA 
A State conference is tentatively planned for 
winter, 1957-58. 

ARIZONA 
A State conference is under consideration for 
fall, 1957. 

CALIFORNIA 
Education beyond the high school is under con- 
tinuing study by the State Board of Education 
and the Regents of the University of California. 


1 Based on information received up to October 15, 1957. 
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CoLoRADO 
A State conference is tentatively planned. for 
late fall, 1957, or early 1958. 


CoNNECTICUT :, 
The Tenth Annual Connecticut Conference on 
Education, scheduled for November 7, 1957, at 
Hartford, will have as its theme ‘“Post-High 
School Education.” 


DELAWARE 
The Governor in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Delaware is in the process of appointing 
a steering committee for a conference to be 


scheduled in late 1957 or early 1958. 


FLORIDA 
A State conference is under consideration as a 
part of implementing the study of Florida 
higher education which was completed in 1956. 

GEORGIA 
An Interim Commission of the Legislature has 
been created to study the need for additional 
junior colleges as well as other problems of post- 
high school education. 

Hawall 
A study on education beyond the high school is 
currently under consideration. 

IDAHO 
The Governor’s Second Biennial Conference on 
Education this fall will emphasize education 
beyond the high school. The date has not yet 
been set. 


ILLINOIS 
Planning is continuing through the Illinois 
Commission on Higher Education, which sub- 
mitted its report earlier this year. 


INDIANA 


A State conference is to be held in Indianapolis, 
December 7, 1957. 


Iowa 
Various State groups are working on problems 
of education beyond the high school, including 
a Study Commission on Higher Education in 
Iowa and the Association of Iowa College 
Presidents. 


KANSAS 
A study is under way by a Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Kansas Legislature. $50,000 has 
been appropriated for preliminary planning of a 
general study of education in Kansas, including 
education beyond the high school. 
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KENTUCKY 
The Governor’s Annual Conference on Educa- 
tion, held in Louisville on September 25 and 26, 
1957, was devoted to the problem of education 
beyond the high school. A study of public 
higher education is being conducted by the 
Council on Public Higher Education. 

MAINE 
A State conference has been scheduled at Colby 
College, Waterville, on October 29, 1957. 

MaryYLAND 
A State conference is tentatively planned for 


late in 1957. 


MassACHUSETTS 
The Commission on Audit of State Needs has 
prepared a study of the needs of Massachusetts 
for education beyond the high school. A State 
conference called by the Governor will be held 
at Harvard University on November 23, 1957. 


MIcHIGAN 
The formation of a Michigan Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School is under 
consideration. 


MINNESOTA 
A report by the Governor’s Committee on 
Higher Education was completed in December 
1956. Studies are continuing by the Legislative 
Commission on Higher Education. 


MIssIssIPPI 
A statewide survey of education beyond the 
high school in Mississippi was completed in 1954 
and is currently under review. 


Missouri 
A study of higher education (the Pfinster Study) 
has been completed by the Higher Education 
Section of the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion. A State conference will be held at St. 
Louis on November 6, 1957. 


MonTANA 
A Governor’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School has been appointed and organ- 
ized. A State conference is to be held during 
the latter part of March and the first of April 
1958. 


NEBRASKA 
A study committee has been appointed recently 
by the Governor. 


NEVADA 
A study committee on higher education has been 
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A series of fall 


appointed by the Governor. 

meetings has been planned. 
New HampsHIRE 

A permanent committee is being established and 

a conference will be held probably in the late 

fall or early spring. 


New JERSEY 
The State Board of Education is now developing 
proposals for the Governor and the Legislature, 
based on two studies issued in 1956. 

New Mexico 
The Board of Educational Finance is continuing 
with studies in the field of education beyond the 
high school. The most recent of these is a 
special study completed in 1956 of the State’s 
need for further post-high school educational 
programs. 

New York 

The State Department of Education, as part of its 

continuing program, is currently planning a 
series of local conferences to consider solutions 
to the problems of higher education in the State. 

Nortu Caro.ina 
A State conference was held April 19, 1956. 
The Board of Higher Education, established in 
July 1955, is currently preparing recommenda- 
tions for the 1959 General Assembly. 

Nortu DaKkoTa 
A State conference is planned for November 
1957. 

OuI0 
A study is under way by the Ohio Commission 
on Education Beyond the High School. The 
study report is expected to be ready shortly 
after the first of the year. 

OKLAHOMA 
A statewide follow-up study and conferences 
are tentatively planned under the direction of 
the State Regents of Higher Education. 

OREGON 
A State conference was held in Eugene, October 
17-18, 1957. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
A Commission on Higher Education was ap- 
pointed by the Governor, October 1955, and 
reported its findings to him, February 1957. 
The Governor and the Commission are now 
considering the possibilities of a State confer- 
ence. 
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Ruope IsLtanp 
The recently formed Commission on Higher 
Education is considering a conference this fall. 


SoutH CAROLINA 
A report prepared by the Fiscal Survey Com- 
mission on higher education was. submitted in 
February 1956, and is currently under study. 


SoutH DaxotTa 
Planning is under way to determine whether a 
State conference or a State study commission 
would be the best approach to the problem. 


TENNESSEE 
A State conference is being planned for some- 
time during the current fiscal year. A state- 
wide study on the problems of higher education 
was initiated in 1955 and will be completed 
shortly. 


TEXaAs 
State plans for a conference or a study commis- 
sion are under consideration. 


Utan 
A State conference was held September 19-21, 
1957. 


VERMONT 
A State conference is being tentatively planned 
by the steering committee of the Vermont Con- 
ference on Education Beyond the High School. 


VIRGINIA 
A State conference is receiving consideration. 


WASHINGTON 
The Washington members of the Western Inter- 
state Commission on Higher Education are de- 
veloping recommendations on follow-up plans 
for the Governor. 


WEsT VIRGINIA 
The Governor’s staff is making studies to deter- 
mine feasibility of holding a State conference in 
the near future. 


WISCONSIN 
A State conference is being considered for 1958. 


WyYoMING 
A State conference is being tentatively planned. 
Two planning committees are at work, headed 
by the Governor and the president of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, respectively. 
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The Hungarian Refugee Student Program 


ie HAS BEEN just 1 year since the beginning of 
the Hungarian revolution and the mass exodus 
of Hungarians from their homeland. Among the 
thousands of people who fled the east into Austria, 
there was an important group of university students, 
many of whom were in the vanguard of the “freedom 
fighters” who sparked the revolt. These students 
no longer had homes, families, or foreseeable futures. 
Their dramatic plight brought an immediate and 
generous response from the American educational 
world. Offers of assistance from all quarters led to 
the establishment of the Hungarian student program 
jointly administered by the Institute of International 
Education (IIE) and World University Service 
(WUS) and housed in the institute. 


The Program Organized 


This has been a “crash program.” It needed and 
received the cooperation and understanding of all 
the educational community, the President’s Com- 
mittee for Hungarian Refugee Relief, the foundations, 
and the resettlement agencies. Policies and pro- 
cedures had to be decided upon quickly but thought- 
fully. No one knew for sure how many students 
would come to the United States, but preliminary 
estimates put the number at anywhere from 150 to 
2,000. No one had a clear picture of the character 
of the student group since screening by European 
student organizations and the resettlement agencies 
was necessarily of the most general nature. Still 
plans had to be made. 

A joint policy committee, including persons 
familiar with Hungarian affairs and headed by 
George Shuster, was set up by IIE and WUS. This 
committee set about defining what persons should be 
considered eligible for the program. They agreed 
that in principle only students with good records 
who had been prevented from finishing their uni- 
versity studies by the revolution or for political 
reasons should receive academic placement under 
this program. ‘They also agreed that the students 
must be in a field of study taught in American 
institutions; those studying in such fields as radio 


*Director, Hungarian Student Program, Institute of Inter- 
aational Education. 
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repair and railroad mechanics, for instance, were 
disqualified. These criteria did not prevent other 
students from making their own arrangements to 
study after they settled in a community or from 
applying directly to a college or university for 
admission. 


Age, Sex, and Major Interests of Students 


As the students began to arrive in this country and 
World University Service and the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference established comprehensive inter- 
viewing systems at the Kilmer Reception Center, 
certain facts about the student group became known. 
The total number of students who could be con- 
sidered eligible for admission to American colleges 
and universities was finally estimated to be about 
1,200. 

The students were predominantly male, 80 per- 
cent, and fell roughly into two age groups: The 19-20- 
year-olds, who were studying when the revolution 
broke out, and the 28-29-year-olds, who had been 
prevented from finishing their studies at an earlier 
date for political reasons. Members of the older 
group may have refused to take a Communist oath, 
joined student groups with the wrong political 
orientation, came from the middle or upper classes, 
or had parents who were out of political favor. The 
majority were studying technical subjects with a 
smaller number in economics, the liberal arts, general 
science, education, and agriculture. They were at 
the academic level of an American undergraduate. 
In addition to Hungarian, some spoke several foreign 
languages, most often Russian and German, but 
very few spoke English. They were alert, intelligent, 
and promising young people. 


English Language Deficiencies 


One of the first problems encountered in this 
program was the students’ lack of knowledge of 
English. It was soon apparent that before most of 
them could be placed in colleges and universities 
for regular studies they would need intensive lan- 
guage preparation. It was not possible to identify 
and place qualified students rapidly enough to begin 
school in the 1957 spring semester. 
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To meet the students’ language needs and to 
allow greater coordination with college schedules, 
two special language centers were established and 
supervised by the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. One group of 325 students spent 9 weeks 
studying English and meeting the American com- 
munity at Bard College in Annandale-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. Another 100 students followed a similar 
program at St. Michael’s College in Winooski Park, 
Vt., for 15 weeks. Financial support for both 
centers was received from the Ford and the Rocke- 
feller Foundations and from the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund. 

This program provided for 425 of the many new 
students who were referred to IIE and WUS for 
scholarship aid. Another selected group of colleges 
and universities experienced in teaching English to 
foreigners was asked to accept Hungarian students 
in small groups of 10 to 25 for one semester of 
English training. By April 1, 1957, 15 schools ' had 
taken 227 students. These institutions together 
with local community groups contributed all or a 
substantial part of the expense of these courses. 
Those that required additional financial assistance 
were aided by the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations. 

These English language programs were emergency 
measures set up to give the students a basic working 
knowledge of the language. In the few weeks or 
months of instruction they gained a sound founda- 
tion in English, but they will need time and further 
training to become fluent. 


Placement of Students 


The second phase of the program was the place- 
ment of the students in colleges and universities 
either as regular or as special students pursuing an 
academic course of study. Late in November 1956, 
as soon as the number of Hungarian students coming 
to this country was known, IIE and WUS jointly 
solicited scholarships from more than 1,200 four-year 
American colleges and universities. The response 
was gratifying. Over 300 institutions offered more 
than 500 awards to the young students. Many of 
the scholarships provided not only tuition but 
maintenance and incidental expenses. The gen- 
erosity of the colleges and universities throughout 

1 Carroll College, Helena, Mont.; Earlham College, Richmond, Ind.; Elmhurst 
College, Elmhurst, Ill.; Georgetown University, Washington, D. C.; Indiana 
University, Bloomington; Manhattan College, New York City; Queens College, 
New York City; Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette; Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City; Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
University of Illinois, Urbana; University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla.; Univer- 


sity of New Mexico, Albuquerque; University of Oklahoma, Norman; Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. 
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this program has been outstanding. Every plea 
for aid for the Hungarian students has met with 
sympathy and unhesitating help. 

The placement process began while the students 
were taking their English language training courses, 
whenever students seemed to meet the academic 
standards they were placed at once. As the program 
progressed, more scholarships for the Hungarian 
students were solicited by IIE, WUS, the President’s 
Committee, and the U. S. Office of Education. 
Tracy Voorhees, chairman of the President’s Com- 
mittee, continued to render great service in getting 
scholarships even after the Committee had been 
disbanded. In all, about 1,000 scholarship offers 
from educational institutions were received. It was 
soon realized, however that additional funds would 
be needed to supplement the partial grants. Since 
the universities had already responded generously, 
the Hungarian program turned to other sources, 
including foundations, corporations, and organiza- 
tions, for. funds. Approximately $300,000 was 
received in this drive. 

At first, it was assumed that there would be diffi- 
culty in placing many of the students since a large 
number of the scholarship offers came from liberal 
arts colleges and the Hungarians had been trained in 
technical fields. Furthermore, large numbers of 
these liberal arts scholarship offers were from 
women’s colleges. Only 20 percent of the refugee 
students were women and they also had specialized 
for the most part in technical studies. 


What appeared to be a problem at the beginning 
has been happily resolved. There were many fine 
offers in technical fields to accommodate the ad- 
vanced students. Then, the American liberal arts 
college offers a variety of scientific and technical 
courses such as preengineering or premedicine, and 
since the majority of the Hungarians fell into the 
undergraduate category, these courses were suited 
to them. The women students were able to take 
advantage of the offers from the women’s colleges 
for the same reasons. 


By September 30, 1957, the IIE-WUS staff unit 
had placed 734 Hungarian students at American 
colleges on a full or partial scholarship basis. (All 
of the scholarships offered could not be used because 
many were from women’s colleges or were for liberal 
arts study, and most of the Freedom Fighters were 
men and technically trained.) An additional 66 
students had been recommended to colleges. More 
than 300 of the original 1,288 Hungarian escapees 
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originally registered for placement had dropped out 
of the program to take jobs or for other reasons. 
Therefore, only 136 students remained unplaced. 
They may find placement during the next year. 
This program set up by IIE and WUS was not 
the Hungarian student’s only means of entering an 


American school. Some students arranged for their 
own admission to a college or university, often with 
the help of a local sponsor. Some of the more enter- 
prising ones even conducted their own surveys of 
scholarship opportunities. 


Education, Not Relief 

Throughout this program the fact was stressed 
that its purpose was education and not relief, which 
is better administered by the resettlement agencies 
with long experience in the field. Colleges and 
universities could best offer to these students what 
they offer to American students—learning. And 
properly, learning implies standards. The aca- 
demic standards of the American educational com- 
munity were applied to the incoming Hungarians. 
To have done otherwise would have been a dis- 
service to the students and to the schools. While 
attending these colleges and universities, the Hun- 
garians will be judged, like other students, on their 
academic performance. They have not asked for 
anything more than a chance to prove themselves. 


Refugees, Not Exchange Students 

There was some concern at the beginning about 
how the emergency aid program for Hungarians 
related to the overall exchange program for foreign 
students. ‘The Hungarians are refugees, not ex- 
change students. By force of circumstance they 
will not be returning to their home country within 
the foreseeable future. The dramatic impact of the 
events in Hungary and the need to help the refugees 
brought a swift response. At the same time, 
America’s traditional responsibility to offer educa- 
tional opportunities to foreign students from the 
world over is still urgent. 

Once again to the credit of American education, 
the two needs seem to have been met at the same 
time. 
fall along with a growing number of foreign exchange 
students. 


1-Year Program Concluded 

This has been a l-year program. The students 
received placement on scholarships for the current 
year. The future is up to them. They are per- 
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The Hungarian students are on campus this 


sonally responsible for the rest of their education. 
They are free to enter into competition with Ameri- 
can students for scholarships and fellowships, to 
hold summer jobs—or to gain their education as they 
see fit. 

The joint Hungarian student program ended 
officially on October 1. The remaining students 
will be placed for the second semester or next year 
by World University Service, an organization dedi- 
cated to aiding refugee students. The Institute of 
International Education does not handle refugee 
students in the normal course of its work, but it was 
called into this crisis because of the nature and size 
of the emergency. The joint policy committee 
established last fall will continue to operate in 
cooperation with WUS. 

This program taxed the resources of many insti- 
tutions, organizations, and individuals. They all 
gave unstintingly of time, money, and facilities. 
But the record of the Hungarian students thus far 
more than justifies the faith of those Americans who 
have helped them. 





Engineering Teachers: Salaries and 
Earnings, 1956 


A SURVEY-REPORT recently issued by the American 
Society for Engineering Education* shows that 
salaries for young engineers serving as instructors 
range from $4,214 in public institutions to $4,374 in 
privately supported schools. Department heads’ 
salaries in the two types of institutions average 
$9,117 and $9,893 respectively, and deans, $10,932 
and $11,829. Of the teachers surveyed, 80 percent 
earned income beyond their teaching salaries from 
the practice of engineering. Instructors earned an 
average of $1,000, and professors from $2,436 to 
$4,716, the higher earnings being by professors in 
private institutions. 

The average engineering teacher in American 
colleges and universities earns a salary of $6,634 for 
the calendar year, and adds consulting and other 
engineering work to bring his total annual earnings 
to $8,862. Average total annual incomes range from 
a low of $7,319 in the Mountain States to $12,500 in 
the Pacific States. 

These figures were based on replies from more than 
4,200 engineering teachers, or 35 percent of the 
12,000 American engineers engaged in teaching. 


*See below, New Publications, Non-Government. 
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Consideration of 2-Year Colleges in Recent Statewide 
Studies of Higher ducation: Part Il 


HIS ARTICLE presents a summary and analy- 

sis of the statements and recommendations that 
were made in 27 statewide studies of post-highschool 
education completed since 1950. Part I of the article, 
published in the October issue of HIGHER EDUCATION, 
recieved these studies with particular reference to four 
topics: (1) The general position taken toward 2-year 
colleges; (2) reasons to support their position given by 
the 19 studies that advocated 2-year colleges; (3) 
the scope of program suggested for these institutions; 
and (4) criteria for establishing 2-year colleges. 
Remaining topics to be discussed in Part II include 
State and local control of 2-year colleges, their 
financing, and machinery for their coordination. 
The article is concluded with a summary of the entire 
report and a bibliography of the 27 studies used. 


State and Local Control 


The type of State and local control that is proposed 
by the 16 State studies which considered this topic 
is shown in the following list: 


Recommendation State study 


I. State-level control 

Department of education__ Illinois, Maryland, Minnesota.! 

Department of education California (1955, 1957), Florida 
with special agency for (1957), Michigan, Ohio. 
2-year college. 

Department of education New Mexico. 
with State Board of Ed- 
ucational Finance re- 
viewing fiscal opera- 


ations. 

State board of education... Nevada (1951), North Caro- 

lina (1953). 

State board of higher ed- North Carolina (1955). 
ucation. 

Commission on higher ed- Pennsylvania. 
ucation 

State university__.----- Nevada (1957), New York. 


1 No special unit in the State department but with a special advisory com- 
mittee and an official junior college committee to make studies of locations and 
to provide leadership. 


*Chief for State and Regional Organization, Division of Higher 
Education, Office of Education. 
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Recommendation 
II. Local Control 
Local 2-year college dis- Arizona, New York, Pennsyl- 
tricts independent of  vania. 
other school districts. 
Existing public school dis- Florida (1957), Maryland, 
tricts that meet criteria Nevada (1951), Ohio. 
for 2-year college. 
Either of above plans... California (1955, 1957), Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New 
Mexico,? North Carolina 


(1953). 


* Countywide unit wherever possible recommended. 


State study 


Each State study strongly reflects the pattern of 
historical evolution of education that the State has 
already experienced. Most of the 14 States which 
are the basis for the above list place responsibility 
for State-level control of the 2-year colleges in the 
State department of education. Nine studies make 
this recommendation. Very significant among the 
nine, however, is the fact that seven of them rec- 
ommend some additional machinery through which 
the 2-year colleges may be given special attention. 
Five (California—2, Florida, Michigan, and Ohio) 
recommend a special unit for 2-year colleges in the 
State department of education. Minnesota does not 
specify a special junior college unit in the department 
but does recommend an official junior college com- 
mittee to make studies and to provide leadership for 
junior colleges. The New Mexico survey advocates 
that the State board of educational finance be the 
State agency for review of the fianancial operation of 
2-year colleges. 

Six surveys designate State-level agencies other 
than the department of education to oversee the 2- 
year colleges. Two (Nevada—1957 and New York) 
place them under the State university. One, the 
Pennsylvania study, suggests that they be under a 
commission of higher education, and the latest North 
Carolina study recommends that they be under the 
State board of higher education. The earlier North 
Carolina study had recommended simply that the 
community colleges be under the State board of 
education. The same recommendation was made in 
the first Nevada survey. 
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Two other studies, Connecticut and Kentucky, 
are not included in the above list because their 
recommendations suggest arrangements quite differ- 


ent from the other 16 studies. The Connecticut 
report suggests that 2-year branches be under the 
University of Connecticut and State technical insti- 
tutes be under the State board of education.’ It 
makes no recommendation about control of poss- 
ible new community colleges. The Kentucky 
report refers to “university extension centers” but 
also advances a principle that “local responsibility” 
for decentralized post-high-school educational pro- 
grams should be observed.? 

With respect to local administrative control, the 
chief issue in the reports centers on whether 2-year 
colleges should be part of existing local school dis- 
tricts or be autonomously organized. Six studies 
(California—2, Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, 
and the first North Carolina study) advocate that 
either of these plans be used. Four (Arizona, 
Illinois, New York, and Pennsylvania) suggest that 
special community college districts be formed. 
Three (Florida, Maryland, and Ohio) recommend 
that they be parts of local school districts. Florida 
already has a legal authorization under which two or 
more counties can cooperate in support of a com- 
munity college, but the legal control of the commu- 
nity college lies in the county where it is located; 
other counties are represented by an advisory 
committee to the county board having legal control. 


Financing 


Most of the State surveys which discussed the 
financing of 2-year colleges recommend that operat- 
ing income be derived from three sources: State aid, 
local taxes, and student tuition and fees. As seen 
in table 4, such a distribution of revenue sources was 
proposed by 8 of the 13 studies that dealt with this 
subject. Florida and California have supported and 
continue to support the principle of tuition-free 
junior colleges. Illinois recommends it also. The 
Michigan and New Mexico reports also support this 
principle by urging that if charges of tuition be made 
at all, they be kept at a minimum level. 

At the other extreme of suggested level of tuition 
rates, Maryland recommends that one-third of the 
operating costs be met by student payments. This 
is the present practice in New York, although the 
latest New York survey recommends that the oper- 
ating costs of 2-year colleges be equally divided 
between the State and the local supporting district, 
with the local district having the option of charging 
tuition payments up to an amount equal to one- 
fourth of the cost per student per year of operating 
the institution. 


1 A Study of the Problems Confronting Higher Education in Connecticut, a report 
to the General Assembly by the board of trustees of the University of Connecticut 
and the State board of education, p. 16-18, January 1957. 

2 Legislative Research Commission, Public Higher Education in Kentucky, p. 58. 
Report to the Committee on Functions and Resources of State Government 
prepared under the direction of the Division of Higher Education, U. S. Office 
of Education. Frankfort: Legislative Research Commission, 1951. 


Table 4.—Sources and distribution of income for financing public 2-year colleges cited in 13 statewide studies of higher education 


[X symbol is used when no proportions were designated] 












































Source of income Calif. | Calif. | Fla. Ill. | Md. | Mich.| Minn.| Nev. | N. | N. ¥.|N.C.] Ohio | Pa. 
(1955)) (1957)| (1957) (1957)| Mex. (1953) 
A. For current operating expenses: 
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1 According to Minimum Foundation Formula to assure $500 per student per year. 


2 Used $450 per student per year as basis for projecting costs. 


3 With a minimum foundation program and a formula for State equalization so that State can assume a greater share of the burden in poorer districts. Minimum 


foundation formula to be reviewed periodically by agency of State-level supervision. 


4 Allows local district to assume student’s share and eliminate tuition charges. 
g 


5 Suggests authorization of use of self-liquidating revenue bonds to finance certain approved student housing facilities. 
6 With option to local district of requiring tuition up to 4 per student annual operating cost. 
7 No change in present one-half State and one-half local division for financing capital construction, but recommends that community colleges participate in build- 


ing program to be financed by proposed $250,000,000 State bond issue. 
8 'To an amount equal to that charged by State university. 
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The Florida, Illinois, Michigan, New Mexico, and 
earlier North Carolina studies describe a minimum 
foundation program based on estimated costs of 
operation per student per year ranging from $400 
for North Carolina to $600 for Michigan. 

Only seven State studies mention plans for financ- 
ing capital construction of 2-year colleges. This 
subject does not appear at all in the Florida com- 
munity college survey because the State has de- 
termined that all of the costs of capital construction 
for higher institutions, including junior colleges, 
should be met out of State revenue. All but one of 
the seven studies propose that the expense of capital 
construction should be borne by the State and the 
locality. The exception is the University of Nevada 
study which shows that all funds used in financing 
the Las Vegas branch have come from State sources 
and from gifts. In the case of the Michigan survey, 
it is recommended that the basic responsibility be 
placed on the State and locality only for approved 
classroom and general instructional building and 
that dormitories and other approved resident 
facilities be paid for out of self-liquidating revenue 


bonds. 


Machinery for Coordinating 2-Year Colleges 


Eleven of the State studies recommend machinery 
for coordinating 2-year colleges beyond that pro- 
vided by the agency responsible for their coordination 
at the State level. Four (Florida—2, Michigan, and 
New Mexico) recommend establishment of a 
liaison committee of educators at the secondary, 
2-year college, and higher educational levels. Three 
(Michigan, Minnesota, and the first North Carolina 
study) advocate a citizens advisory committee to 
help the State-level agency responsible for the 2-year 
colleges. 

Minnesota recommends, in addition to the citizens 
advisory committee for community colleges, two 
other groups: An official junior college committee to 
provide leadership and to make studies bearing on 
these institutions, and a lay citizens committee on 
higher education to be concerned in part with the 
development and operation of 2-year colleges in the 
State. The Minnesota report also recommends that 
the Minnesota Association of Junior Colleges work 
with other educational agencies to provide voluntary 
cooperation and coordination of Minnesota higher 
institutions. 

The Ohio report recommends that the official 
responsible for State-level supervision of community 
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colleges in the State department of education be 
added to the membership of the present voluntary 
council of college presidents which works to co- 
ordinate the programs and operations of Ohio 
colleges. Maryland recommends the creation of a 
permanent advisory commission on higher education. 
Both California studies recommend use of a liaison 
committee having on it representatives of the State 
board of education, the regents of the university, and 
the proposed State college board. On the matter of 
statewide coordination, a quotation from the 
Kentucky report is especially noteworthy: 


Community colleges which are extensions of the public 
school systems throughout the State call for special study. 
Clearly, some coordination will be required between such 
institutions and the degree-granting colleges in the State. 
The situation would seem to require an arrangement for joint 
action between the State Board of Education and the 
proposed State Board for Higher Education.’ 


Summary and Conclusions 


From this review of State studies pertinent to 
2-year colleges and their development, a number of 
summary statements can be formulated which 
describe the status of these institutions in statewide 
planning for higher education. Any conclusions, 
however, should be considered to be temporary and 
tentative, for as continued statewide and regional 
plans for higher education are made, views will likely 
be sharpened, techniques of appraisal of need for 
2-year colleges and criteria for their establishment 
refined, and their functions in relation to other 
educational institutions more effectively interpreted. 

The 2-year college, as seen in most State studies, 
seems to be generally supported and believed to be 
a positive potentiality in American higher education. 
The chief promise of 2-year colleges reflected in these 
reports lies in two directions: (1) They offer oppor- 
tunities to decentralize higher education and thus 
afford more people a chance to study beyond the 
high school; (2) They provide for diversification of 
programs of post-high-school study to meet the 
broader range of interests and abilities of the 
increasingly large number of people seeking such 
advanced work. 

There is considerable agreement that 2-year 
colleges are appropriate institutions for offering 
freshman- and sophomore-level courses in general- 
liberal education, preprofessional arts and sciences, 
and organized occupational curriculums leading 
directly to employment after 2-year college study. 


3 Public Higher Education in Kentucky, p. 164-5. 
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Less frequently are the 2-year colleges specifically 
directed to provide adult education and community 
service programs or guidance and student personnel 


services. Yet, the last two functions are among 
those accepted by most 2-year colleges and their 
associations in their official publications. 

A point of weakness in planning for 2-year colleges 
in a State’s system of higher education is noted in 
the studies. Few of them have refined criteria for 
the establishment and procedures for organizing 
and financing 2-year colleges. Since agreement is 
evidently strong that the 2-year colleges have a 
place and a function to perform, it is incongruous 
that the crucial matters bearing on their formation, 
support, and operation should continue to be 
ill-defined. Continued studies of the 2-year colleges 
and extended efforts in State planning for higher 
education can do much to provide more detailed 
data on these matters. 

The basic criterion for establishment of new 
2-year colleges most often mentioned is the reason- 
able projection of a minimum enrollment equivalent 
to 200 students in regular-day, full-time study. 
Similarly, the usual recommendation for State-level 
control of these institutions is the State department 
of education with some specific unit or committee in 
this department to give special attention to the 
needs and problems of 2-year colleges. At the local 
level of control, chief support is given to the opera- 
tion of 2-year colleges either under the auspices of 
existing public-school districts that meet established 
criteria for such colleges or under the control of 
autonomous local 2-year college districts. 

Though widespread agreement is found that both 
the State and the locality should contribute to the 
financial support of 2-year colleges for operating 
expenses and for capital construction, proposals of 
the amounts to be contributed by each vary con- 
siderably. Even greater disparity of view is found 
on the issue of whether the 2-year colleges should 
be tuition-free as are the elementary and secondary 
schools. Finally, the great variety of suggestions 
and plans for coordinating public 2-year colleges in a 
State system of education reported in the 27 studies 
may be interpreted as evidence of the present state 
of fluidity and wide difference of opinion with which 
these institutions are viewed. On the other hand, 
it also shows that energetic, exploratory efforts are 
being made to establish them more firmly in a 
coordinated system of higher education. 
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Scholarship Funds and Extracurricular Activities 


N ESTIMATED TOTAL of over $100 million 
of scholarship money was spent annually by 
undergraduate students during the 4-year period 
from the fall of 1950 to the spring of 1954. Are 
these funds being used wisely? A recent article 
in Higher Education based on the Office of Education 
study of retention and withdrawal records of college 
students questioned the present practices in awarding 
scholarship assistance.! 

Further data from the study are presented here, 
largely in tabular form, to compare the contribution 
being made to organized extracurricular activities 
on the campus by students who received no scholar- 
ship assistance with those having some but less than 
half of their college expenses paid from scholarship 
funds and with those having half or more of their 
expenses paid from scholarship funds. Separate 
tabulations are presented for men and women be- 
cause of the differences in emphasis on the several 
types of activities. Because of limited participation 
by freshmen, comparisons are shown for the sopho- 
more, junior, and senior years. Individual students 
reported time devoted to activities in average num- 
ber of hours per week, and the aggregate for each 
activity was calculated. 

Comparative participation in the several types of 
activities is shown in table 1. Of 12,775 hours per 
week devoted by 8,572 men over the last 3 years in 
college, 12.8 percent was devoted to intercollegiate 
activities and 10.2 percent to management activities. 
The corresponding percentage for 5,767 women was 
4.3 and 10.2. The numbers of men reporting were 
3,317 sophomores, 2,778 juniors, and 2,477 seniors. 
The corresponding aueihere of women were 2, 395, 
1,772, and 1,600. 

Women nearly equaled men in the aggregate num- 
ber of hours per week devoted to student government 
activities but exceeded them by nearly 50 percent in 
the proportion of extracurricular time devoted to 
student government (22.1 versus 14.8) and cur- 
riculum-related activities (45.6 versus 31.1). 

*Specialist for Faculty and Facilities, Division of Higher Edu- 


cation, Office of Education. 


1 See: Robert E. Iffert, “College Scholarship Funds—Investment or Specula- 
tion?” Higher Education, XIII, No. 8 (April 1957), p. 143-146. 
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In what types of extracurricular activities do 
scholarship holders tend to specialize? The differ- 
ences in participation between holders and 
nonholders of scholarships are shown in tables 
2 and 3: of the 1,632 man-hours per week devoted to 
intercollegiate athletic activities, 57.3 percent were 
given by men who reported that they had no scholar- 
ship support; 33.6 percent by men who had some but 
less than half of their expenses paid by scholarship 
funds; and 9.1 percent by men who had half or more 
of their expenses paid from scholarship funds. 


Table 1.—Extracurricular time devoted to each type of activity, 
by men and women students during sophomore, junior, and 
senior years 





Number and percent of 
total student-hours 





Type of organized 

















extracurricular activity Men Women 

Num- | Per- | Num- | Per- 

ber | cent | ber | cent 
Intercollegiate athletics (player)_| 1,632 | 12.8 359 4.3 
Intramural sports (player) ------ 3,969 | 31.1 | 1,479 | 17.8 
Management (all)__-____------ 1, 311 | 10.2 849 | 10.2 
Student government-__-_-..--- 1,888 | 14.8 | 1,841 | 22.1 
Curriculum-related activities.___| 3,975 | 31.1 | 3,802 | 45.6 
Institutionwide___.._.....-- 2,161 | 16.9 | 2,020} 24.2 
Departmental. ___-.-...---- 1,814 | 14.2 | 1,782 | 21.4 
PE sinckidiiveushiten 12,775 |100.0 | 8,330} 100.0 

















Women scholarship holders participated more in 
student government and curriculum-related activities 
than in management and athletic activities. The 
percentage of woman-hours devoted by scholarship 
holders was lowest in intercollegiate athletics and 
highest in departmental activities. 

The relative popularity of departmental cur- 
riculum-related activities among both men and 
women scholarship holders indicates that, inten- 
tionally or not, scholarship assistance was given to 
students who participated in art and zoology clubs 
to as great an extent as to students who specialized 
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in activities that have more institutional advertising 
values such as bands, debating teams, and 
publications. 


Table 2.—Extent to which college expenses were paid from 
scholarship funds by men according to different types of 
extracurricular activities during sophomore, junior, and 
senior years 





Ex ent of scholarship sup- 
port (percent of man- 























hours) 
Type of extracurricular activity 

None 1-49 | 50-100 

percent | percent 

Intercollegiate athletics (player)....| 57.3 33.6 9.1 
Intramural sports (player)_-... ---- 70. 4 25.5 4.1 
Management (all)__..--.-_______- 66.7 29. 1 4.2 
Student government---_-_._...----- 61.7 33.9 4.4 
Curriculum related___......-.._-- 63.5 33.2 x 
Institutionwide_._....-------- 64.5 Jone & AS 
Degartmedtdd. «o.oo ccccnesicse 62. 3 34.4 3.3 
All extracurricular activities_| 64.9 30. 6 4.5 














Table 3.—Extent to which college expenses were paid from 
scholarship funds by women who participated in different 
types of extracurricular activities during sophomore, junior, 
and senior years 





Extent of scholarship sup- 
port (percent of woman- 

















; hours) 
Type of extracurricular activity 

None 149 | 50-100 

percent | percent 
Intercollegiate athletics (player)_...| 75.2 23.4 1.4 
Intramural sports (player)__.._--_- 73.2 26.0 8 
Management (all)_..____.._._-___- 66. 1 33.2 ey 
Student government____..--..---- 65.5 32.6 1.9 
Curriculum-related___-..........- 65.1 33.4 $.5 
Institutionwide.__.-.-...----- 65.5 32.9 1.6 
ING Widiorctatuboon 64.7 33.9 1.4 
2 REO eee Leer eee 67.2 31.4 1.4 














Among all students in the study, 25 percent re- 
ceived some form of scholarship aid, but among 
participants in some type of extracurricular activity 
35 percent received scholarship assistance. The pro- 
portion in each scholarship status classification is 


shown by class years in table 4. 
| 
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Table 4.—Percentage of students having different amounts of 
scholarship assistance, by sex, by year in college 





Percent in each scholarship status, by sex 





Class year in 


college None 1-49 percent | 50-100 percent 





Men | Women} Men | Women| Men | Women 





Freshman____| 74. 3 73.9 | 22.0 24.9 ee | 1.2 
Sophomore._.} 71.2 Vo? ae ee 26. 2 3.5 1.1 
Junior... 69.0 68.6 | 27.3 30.0} 3.7 1.4 
Senior... ss... 67.6 68.2 | 28.6 30.4} 3.9 1.4 























Slightly more than one-fourth of college freshmen 
as compared with nearly one-third of college seniors 
had some part of their college expenses defrayed from 
scholarship funds. 

Of the total number of freshmen devoting time to 
intercollegiate athletics, 30.1 percent had some part 
of their expenses paid from scholarship funds; to 
intramural sports, 28.2 percent; to management ac- 
tivities, 30.8 percent; to student government, 32.8 
percent; and to curriculum-related activities, 32.4 
percent. The comparison by class years can be seen 
in table 5 where scholarship holdings for each type of 
activity are analyzed. 


Table 5.—Percent of men having some part of expenses paid 
from scholarship funds by class year, by type of activity 





Percent by type of activity 





Curriculum- 
Class year related 


in college Inter- | Intra-| Man-| Student 











collegi- | mural] age- | govern- 
ate ath-|sports} ment | ment | Insti- | Depart- 
letics tution-| mental 
wide 
Freshman_.._| 30.1 | 28.2 | 30.8 32.8 | 32.5 32.2 
Sophomore...| 39.1 | 27.8 | 28.0 35.5 | 33.1 36.0 
Junior____--- 44.5 | 30.0} 35.4 39.3 | 34.9 37.6 
Senior......- 47.6 | 32.0 | 35.5 40.1 | 39.0 39.5 
Weighted 
4-year 
average..| 36.1 | 29.0 | 32.7 36.6 | 34.3 36.0 























Not only is the increase in percentage of partici- 
pants by class year highest for intercollegiate ath- 
letics but also the portion of expenses is highest 
among the several types of activities (see table 2). 
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In one institution every man above the freshman- 
year level who reported that he participated in 
intercollegiate athletics also reported that he paid 
some of his college expenses from scholarship funds. 
In another institution not one of the men who 
participated in intercollegiate athletic activities 
reported that he paid any part of his expenses with 
scholarship funds. 

The reports of the students did not show the source 
of scholarship funds nor whether they were ad- 
ministered by the college. Undoubtedly, if all the 
facts were available, the range would be considerably 
narrower than that represented by the extremes 
mentioned above. 


Extent of Participation in Extracurricular Activities 


The extent of participation and the median amount 
of time given to extracurricular activities by men and 
women during their sophomore, junior, and senior 
years are set forth in tables 6 and 7. Of all the men 
who reported no scholarship assistance, 20.0 percent 
participated in some form of intercollegiate athletic 
activity during the sophomore year for a median of 
7.7 hours per week. Of those receiving some but less 
than half of their expenses from scholarship funds, 
28.9 percent participated for an average of 8.0 hours 
per week. More than half (52.5 percent) of the 
men who had half or more of their expenses paid 


Table 6.—Extent of participation of men in extracurricular activities according to amount of scholarship aid 













































































So — [pyiee en 
Percent of rn i acai 
Activity scholar- 
ship aid | Percent | Median | Percent | Median | Percent | Median 
partici- hours a partici- hours a partici- hours a 
pating week pating week pating week 
Intercollegiate athletics (player) - -....-...------- None 20.0 qed 13.2 9.5 12.6 8.7 
1- 49 28.9 8.0 20.6 9.4 21.1 8.3 
50-100 52.5 13.6 43.3 14.0 44.2 13.6 
ey ee ae eT o SS 23.4 8.3 16. 3 10.0 16. 3 9.1 
Intramural sports (player)....-.-.-------------- None 50. 6 3.7 48.9 3.7 43.0 3.6 
1- 49 48. 3 3.6 45.4 » e 40.6 3.4 
50-100 53.1 3.8 52.9 3.5 51.6 3.7 
TN icles d's SitesiieaS andudincccskdiel 50. 1 3.7 48.1 3.6 42.7 3.5 
NN gi ettanncnincep sinktns cunsiedardnmintiteiaans 4 None 11.8 4.5 15.7 4.7 17.9 5.0 
1- 49 11.2 4.2 18.9 4.6 20. 6 5.2 
50-100 12.0 4.1 20. 2 6.2 21.5 6.5 
Tee . eee Came 6 ATE 1 11.7 4.4 16.8 4.7 18.8 5.1 
Sendent Government... os... oc scncccecccssscccs None 17.1 3.5 20. 8 3.8 23.3 3.9 
1- 49 24. 1 3.7 30.0 » e 32.4 4.1 
50-100 21.2 3.5 29.1 3.9 32.3 4.3 
a a a eee: eh 19.0 3.6 23.7 3.8 26. 3 4.0 
Curriculum-related: Institutionwide________.___-- None 22.4 4.5 25.7 4.6 24.0 4.6 
1- 49 28.6 4.6 31.4 5.0 32.8 4.4 
50-100 20. 7 6.6 23.8 6.7 24.2 5.8 
I Fi ci ue a scien ole slaw 4a 23.9 4.5 27.2 4.8 26.5 4.5 
Curriculum-related: Departmental___-__-__--~--- None 16.4 4.0 20. 8 3.6 22.8 3.7 
1- 49 23.8 3.8 28.9 3.6 32.6 3.8 
50-100 17.5 3.7 19.8 x%F 21.1 3.9 
gE ee eee ee eo ne 18. 3 3.9 22.9 3.6 25.5 3.8 
Total—ell activities..............-.-.-<-.-----e None 77.9 6.7 77.6 6.7 76. 1 6.4 
1- 49 83.5 8.2 84.4 7.9 85.3 7.5 
50-100 89.7 12.6 91.3 13.9 94.7 13.2 
, Se Pa eee ke rere 79.7 7.4 80. 0 7.1 79. 3 6.8 
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from scholarship funds participated in intercollegiate 
athletics for an average of 13.6 hours per week. 
Four out of five college men participated in one or 
more organized extracurricular activities for an 
average of about 7 hours per week during the second, 


third, and fourth years. The median number of 
hours for seniors was significantly lower than that for 
sophomores. Three out of .four college women 
participated in one or more organized extracurricular 
activities for an average of about 6 hours per week 
during the last 3 years, with no significant drop in 
the averages from year to year. 


In a typical group of 1,000 sophomore men who 
received no scholarship aid, 779 participated in some 
activity for an average of 6.7 hours per week; 
whereas in a typical group of 1,000 sophomore men 
who received scholarship assistance covering half or 
more of their college expenses, 897 spent an average 
of 12.6 hours per week in extracurricular activities, 
The difference between scholarship and nonscholar- 
ship senior men is even more pronounced. The 
relationship between having a scholarship and the 
extent of participation in extracurricular activities is 


Table 7.—Extent of participation of women in extracurricular activities according to amount of scholarship aid 


















































Sophomore unior Senior 
2,395) 1,772) (1,600) 
Percent of 
Activity scholar- 
ship aid | Percent | Median | Percent | Median | Percent | Median 
partici- hours a partici- hours a partici- hours a 
pating week pating week pating week 
Intercollegiate athletics (player). _____-.__---_--- None 10. 3 6.4 3.6 3.9 4.6 3.6 
1- 49 7.2 6.3 3.0 6.3 4.5 5.0 
50-100 8.0 5.0 8.3 3.0 4.8 3.0 
MN ilikat <cstennsncsibe desapbinatiinicdie a weg aaa ictinins ae ae 9.4 6.4 3.4 4.2 4.6 3.9 
Intramural sports (player). ........-.-..-------- None 33.4 3.5 25.5 3.4 21.7 3.4 
1- 49 28.7 3.4 21.5 3.5 18.5 3.4 
50-100 16.0 3.7 20. 8 3.0 14. 3 3.0 
it irdvccekcwensnenntinibaniedsabanieemesalel 31.9 3.5 24. 2 3.4 20. 6 3.4 
I oa vac0n3csnbncutiecwnscenernesmene None 11.0 3.8 14.7 3.8 17.7 4.3 
1- 49 13.9 3.8 18.4 4.4 19.6 4.7 
50-100 4.0 3.0 12.5 4.0 9.5 5.0 
ada Sg civck stabs ein udcdceneeteeee 11.7 3.8 15.8 4.0 18.2 4.4 
I iva eco ensnenccenstasesdaben None 31.0 3.6 31.3 3.7 32.3 3.6 
1- 49 34.8 3.5 37.4 3.8 39.4 4.1 
50-100 48. 3.7 41.7 5.7 57.1 4.0 
oe EO Oey eV MW 32.3 3.6 33.3 3.8 34.9 37 
Curriculum-related: Institutionwide_.__........_- None 34.0 4.1 35.1 4.2 31.8 4.3 
1- 49 38. 8 4.0 45.1 4.7 37.7 4.3 
50-100 48.0 4.0 41.7 4.3 45.5 3.9 
Beri eticwisns cneihwnnwdclactnapinsdk nee 35.5 4.1 36. 6 4.2 33.8 4.3 
Curriculum-related: Departmental_............-- None 29.0 4.2 30. 8 3.6 31.8 37 
1- 49 36.0 4.0 38.9 3.8 38.3 3.8 
50-100 34.6 3.6 30. 4 p 42.9 3.6 
Ne icin nnidiniptgidkawensqipaiedune gue raanan 30.9 4.1 33.3 3.7 34.0 3.7 
Se I 6 oon t-ub sa bonne eneanee nau None 81.3 6.1 71.4 5.6 69.9 5.4 
1- 49 81.1 6.0 79.6 6.3 76.0 6.8 
50-100 85.2 6.7 72.0 8.2 87.0 6.0 
Pic cnkinneneccasesatanekiiethsdadbedaal 81.3 6.1 73.9 5.9 72.0 5.9 
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negligible for sophomore women but increases 
through the junior and senior years. 


Concluding Statement 


Expressed in terms of the marketplace, scholar- 
ship money bought more participation in extracur- 
ricular activities among men than among women. 
Among men the best buy was in intercollegiate 
athletics, and the poorest buy was in curriculum- 
related activities. Among women, the best bargain 


was at the student government counter, and the 
poorest investment was in management. 

It is not implied in this discussion that the investor 
of scholarship funds should be solely concerned with 
the extracurricular activity market. The tables con- 
stitute a production report on students entering rep- 
resentative colleges on a full-time basis in the fall of 
1950. No consideration is given to time and money 
invested in scouts for athletic, dramatic, manage- 
ment, or musical talent. Such considerations might 
possibly change the balance sheet. 
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